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| All peoples have the right of self-determination. 


By virtue of that right they freely determine their 
political status and freely pursue their economic, 
social and cultural development. 


United Nations Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights, 1966, 
Article 1. 


R.S. Finnie. 


‘DENE NATION 
The Struggle of Canada’s 
Internal Colony 

for Self-Determination 


We are now at our last frontier. It is a frontier that all of us 
have read about, but few of us have seen. Profound issues, 
touching our deepest concerns as a nation, awatt us there. 


The North is a frontier, but it is a homeland too, the homeland 
of the Dene, Inuit and Metis, as it is also the home of the white 
people who live there. And it is a heritage, a unique environ- 
ment that we are called upon to preserve for all Canadtans. 


The decisions we have to make are not, therefore, simply about 
northern pipelines. They are decistons about the protection of the 
northern environment and the future of northern peoples. 


INTRODUCTION 


The vision of the last frontier has driven more explorers and invaders over seas, 
deserts, traceless waste and up wild rivers than perhaps any other dream. Rest- 
lessly, Westerners have crossed great oceans, struggled up cataract loaded rivers, 
wandered through sun bleached deserts, fought through jungles and found yet 
more islands. And if South America, Africa, the Australian deserts and the 
mountains and prairies of western North America have claimed their toll in lives, 
nevertheless, conquistadors, cattlemen, explorers, hunters, miners and merchants 
have demanded greater costs. In the wake of these ruthless men, with their vision 
for yet new spoils, came the mercenaries of western culture. First on donkeys, | 
following pony trails, then in their great wagons; as trekkers, missionaries, 
merchants, fossickers for treasure, thieves and prostitutes, clerks and police, 
teachers and humanitarians, the bearers of the “white man’s burden” trooped 
into the next last frontier. There were always some people pushed aside. The 


aboriginal people had (so it was said) no culture, no claim to the land, had not 
developed it, had no right to trespass on what was, to these hungry and haughty 
fellows of western culture, after all, a last frontier for them to cross. 


But the people of the Northwest Territories of Canada are saying here is no 
last frontier. The Dene have taken up their own cause in the courts of Canada 
and in a campaign for public awareness. The cause of a people who have lived 
through the terrible history of being treated as no people. Even Mr. Justice 
Berger's humane and provocative decision, which is referred to several times 
in this issue, begins by echoing the romantic vision: “We are now at our last 
frontier. It is a frontier that all of us have read about, but few of us have seen. 
Profound issues, touching our deepest concerns as a nation, await us there.” 
And it is here the Dene have entered their caveat and begun their quarrel. This 
RISK is the story of their struggle. 


Some four issues back we took up the story of the Pacific in Song of the Pactfic. 
(RISK 12/1, 1976). Then there were stories of the struggle of the people of the 
New Hebrides (Vanuaaku) to slough off the last shadows of a double colonial 
administration ; the restlessness of the people of New Caledonia; the fears of 
people in Fiji at the power of Australian and New Zealand economic colonialism ; 
the sadness of Samoans struggling against cultural powers over which they had 
little control. Then we raised a question. It was about how people in North 
America, Africa, Japan, Europe and elsewhere, might become advocates for 
the peoples of the Pacific. Then we said advocacy had a charismatic character : 
“The Holy Spirit is the ultimate advocate, paraclete, and there is a valid way 
in which Christians should always be ready to share, however partially and 
imperfectly, in a calling to work on behalf of others. But good advocacy demands 
a proper briefing if it is to be effective. Thus there is an invitation not only to 
advocacy, but to learning”. 


No Last Frontier is another such RISK. It is the story of an aboriginal people in 
the northwestern part of Canada —— the Dene — who, in solidarity with other 
native peoples of Canada, are engaged in a struggle for self-determination. But 
this is the same struggle that all people face who find themselves strangers in 
their own homeland, victims of the “last frontier’ vision. The Indian peoples 
of Bolivia, Equador, Brazil, Peru and Paraguay; the Aboriginals of Australia ; 
the Aboriginals of the Philippines, of North America. They are more numerous 
and more neglected and more oppressed than one imagines. And it is not only 
political and social reality which affect them. Now great multi-national companies 
explore in remote places for the “‘last frontier’ of mineral wealth. The jaws of 
giant scoops have ripped apart mountains in Bougainville (now Northern 
Solomons) to grasp copper. Now comes the plan for an oil pipeline to reach 
down the Mackenzie River from the far north of Canada. 


The struggle of the Dene to control their own destiny is a struggle on behalf of 
the Indian and Inuit (Eskimo) peoples of Canada. It is not only a case study 
of such a struggle but also a representation of the cause of aboriginal peoples 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES — GENEVA 


MEMORANDUM 
To: Rex Davis From: Baldwin Sjollema 
Ref: RISK issue on the DENE Date: August, 1977 


In August, 1977 the Executive Comittee of the World Council of Churches 
decided to make the seventh allocation of grants from the Special Fund 
to Combat Racism (now totalling 2.5 million dollars) to organizations 
involved in the struggle against racism. These grants which are of a symbolic 
nature, are an indication of the churches’ solidarity with the racially oppressed. 
One of the organizations to receive a grant this year is the Indian 
Brotherhood of the Northwest Territories in Canada, which is the organization 
of the DENE — “the people” — who live in 25 small communities along 
the Mackenzie River Valley of the Northwest Territories in Canada and 
whose future is seriously threatened by the so-called Mackenzie River 
Valley Pipeline Project. A consortium of oil companies is preparing to 
build pipelines from Alaska to the midwestern United States through 
Canada — a project described by the Canadian Prime Minister as the 
biggest private enterprise project in the world. 


This profile on the DENE is an attempt by the Programme to Combat 
Racism (PCR) to draw wider international attention to the issues involved : 
energy policies for North America, racial justice, development, the role of 
transnational corporations, land and water rights, and human rights. The 
DENE want the world to know what their opinions and feelings are in the 
midst of this — for them and for us — dangerous situation. 


We are glad that this publication is a joint venture between RISK and 
the PCR. | 


everywhere who are victims within their homelands as a consequence of the 
great burst of colonialism which followed the pioneers of “last frontiers”. 


Hugh McCullum sums up the questions the Dene are asking : “Do the aboriginal 
people of these now independent countries have rights under international public 
laws ? Since 1945 and the rapid collapse of former empires the aspirations and 
rights of people in the Third World have gained prominence. Once colonized 
people are now seen as citizens of independent nation states. Their right to self- 
determination is taken for granted. But what of the rights of those aboriginal © 
people who have been twice colonized, in a way, and are now minorities in their 
own homelands: have they no rights as people? In such a situation, does 
not the international community share responsibility for the fate of people like 


the Dene ?”’ 


This RISK is a report on that situation. It tells of the way in which the Indians 
of the Northwest Territories in Canada were trapped by the expansion of western 
society, and how today they have started to struggle for self-determination. The 
case they make is well argued: they want to be their own nation within the 
Canadian Confederation. It is, essentially, a liberation struggle — not an armed 
one — but a non-violent struggle within the law of a people who have suffered 
and have been, and are being, exploited. It is a struggle against powerful economic 
forces which today transcend the power of nation-states, even, perhaps, such an 
industrially modern state as Canada. It is a struggle against a heritage of ignorance 
and racism. It is a struggle to recover the traditional unity which European 
governors had split into categories such as “status”, “non-status’” and “Metis” 
in Treaties. It is, then, a struggle for identity and for humanity. It is a struggle 
to say clearly that there is “no last frontier”. 


This RISK is presented in collaboration with the Programme to Combat Racism. 
The manuscript was put together from Dene sources by Hugh McCullum at the 
request of Baldwin Sjollema. It, in part, reflects the booklet prepared in Canada 
to inform Canadians of the Dene case. But there is much new material — 
explaining, for example, the history of the Treaties and the role of the churches. 
There is also the advantage of bringing into this issue some salient quotations 
from the report of Mr. Justice Berger. The full text of that report is worth getting 
by anyone who wants to dig deeper into this issue. A bibliography has been 
prepared and is to be found on page 38. Lastly, a note from Baldwin Sjollema 
announces something quite important in the work of the Programme to Combat 
Racism and the way in which the World Council of Churches continues its 
support to groups struggling against racism in any one of its many forms — the 
subject of so much controversy — begun in 1970. 


Rex Davis 


FOREWORD 


This story tells the struggle of an aboriginal nation, colonized 
within a setting like the Third World. 

The fact that this Third World exists within the borders of one 
of the most affluent countries in the world, Canada, makes our 
struggle somewhat unique. While there are many parallels between 
the Third World and those people of Indian ancestry in Canada, 
_ known as the Dene, the major difference is that we, the Dene, are 
a minority in the overall country within which we reside. 

But at this moment in history, we are, together with the Inuit 
(Eskimos) of the High Arctic, the majority of the population in that 
area of Canada called the Northwest Territories. That homeland is 
a vast tract of some 450,000 square miles. 

For more than 60 years colonial entrenchment, through non-Dene 
institutions, has exploited our resources and attempted to undermine 
the recognition of our national rights within Canada. This has been 
done through a white minority controlling all the existing institutions 
of the North. | 

We, the Dene, are not seeking sovereignty. Rather, we feel that 
our efforts to liberate ourselves can be attained within the existing 
constitution of Canada. What we must have, however, is enough 
autonomy over a specific geographical area and with enough re- 
sources to develop our own economy so that we can control develop- 
ment on our own lands. 

This way we can properly safeguard ourselves against massive 
projects which are inappropriately timed and which will have an ad- 
verse impact on our people. 

What we envisage is a new political entity, a Dene territory gov- 
erned provincially by a Dene government and federally by the Cana- 
dian government. There would be an agreement about the sharing 
of powers not unlike the present federal-provincial relations and, 
more than likely, areas of joint authority. Within this territory the 
Dene would be upwards of 95 percent of the population. 

The Northwest Territories cover more than 1,250,000 square 
miles of land, a third of Canada’s entire land mass. What we propose 
is that the North be divided into at least three smaller territories, one 


in which the Inuit (Eskimos) would be the majority, another in which 
the Dene would retain a majority and a third for non-Native north- 
erners. 

We are offering a solution to the question of aboriginal peoples 
in a unique manner, untried in other parts of the world. Although 
we are small in number, we are nevertheless a nation of people rec- 
ognized under international law with the right to survive and, indeed, 
to flourish in our own homeland through our own institutions. 

The reason we appreciate the World Council of Churches publish- 
ing this RISK is that the Dene need support from international 
churches and communities if we are to survive in the immediate future. 
A massive development scheme, starting with a 48-inch natural gas 
pipeline, and ultimately to include oil pipelines, roads, a railway, 
hydro dams, a communications system are all planned for our historical 
homeland. We have waged unceasing opposition to this proposed 
exploitation of our valley because it would destroy our people and 
their land forever and entrench an industrial society controlled by 
multinational corporations “developing” our resources for the sole 
benefit of these corporate elites. | 

While we have ever-increasing support from southern Canada, it 
seems our Federal government is so committed to this massive project 
that it will risk the Canadian economy and the survival of our Nation 
simply to allow the American-dominated energy industry to do what 
it wishes. 

We need the support of liberation movements in other countries. 
We need the support of organizations and people determined to see a 
better, more just world community that will recognize and protect 
the integrity of nations, no matter how small. We ask for your support 
in the liberation of our Nation. 


Georges Erasmus, 
President 
The Dene of the Northwest Territories 


THe TREAHES 


The aboriginal people of Canada who occupied and used most of the vast 
country before the arrival of the white man have been the victims of oppression, 
neglect and injustice for many years. As the settlers moved across the country 
the Native people were shoved further and further back, the land was tamed, 
the animals they lived off were decimated, their tribal forms of government 


denigrated and their culture derided. 


As Canada grew in population more and more tribes of Indians, especially in the 
central areas of the country had their aboriginal rights and claims to communal 
ownership of the land extinguished by treaty. These treaties, usually negotiated 
under pressure from white “pioneers” with the illiterate Natives unaware of the 
implications, extinguished aboriginal ownership of the land in return for “reserves” 
usually worked out on the basis of one square mile of land per family of five 
and treaty money — $5 per head per year. Usually the land was so poor that 
no one else wanted it and the people soon found their lives completely controlled 
by the government. The philosophy behind administration of the Indian Act was 


one of assimilation. 


In other areas of Canada, notably in the North and on the Pacific Coast, treaties 
were never signed and the question of aboriginal rights is still one which 


remains to be resolved. In the Northwest Territories the two treaties that were 
signed in 1899 and 1921 by the ancestors of the Dene were recently found to 
be fraudulent and unfulfilled. 


The terms “land claims” or “land settlement” have come to mean those areas 
of Canada, where treaties or settlements with the Native people have never been 
signed. To the Dene a settlement of the claims will never extinguish their rights, 
but rather will formalize in law their ownership of the land and their right to 
control that land. Hence this is a major departure from the formula Canada has 
always followed of extinguishing rights and setting up small reservations. 


The Dene have always said “Our land is not for sale.” 


The Indian Act was formulated in Canada at the time of its Confederation in 
1867 and was designed to “protect” the land and rights of the Indian people. 
However, its stringent and repressive sections in reality served to split the Indians 
into various competing categories, leaving more than half those people of Indian 
ancestry as “non-status” or “Metis” (people of mixed blood) who by law do not 
exist as Indians. 


Under the Indian Act, the white government of Canada arbitrarily defines who 
is an Indian and who is not. For example an Indian woman who marries a white 
man is considered to cease being an Indian but a man does not lose his “‘status”’ 
if he marries outside his race. 


The Dene have steadfastly refused to allow themselves to be defined in this 
arbitrary fashion, asserting that all people of Indian ancestry in the Mackenzie 


Valley, regardless of the divisions of the Indian Act, are Dene and that their 
claim to the land is for all people. There are no “non-status’’ Dene. 


Generally peaceful, the Dene entered easily into the fur trade about the beginning 
of the 19th century. This was their first contact with the European race. Although 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (RCMP) and 
the missionaries of the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches moved into the 
North with the fur trade, the Dene kept their traditional way-of-life. 
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... as long as the world does not change, as long as the sun 
continues, as long as the river continues to flow, as long as this 


land shall last.’’ 


Formula of agreement in Dene culture. 


There was little foreign migration into this vast fur reservoir until gold was 
discovered in 1896, when a huge influx of prospectors followed. The discovery 
of mineral wealth led the Federal government to hastily sign Treaty 8 in 1899 


covering the southern area of Dene land. 


For the next 20 years, the Dene faced hardship and white diseases beyond belief. 
Epidemics of flu, small-pox and measles, an influx of white trappers, prospectors 
and adventurers created a situation that would have demanded assistance from 
any humane and right-minded government. Indeed, church authorities pleaded 
with the Federal government to help the people along the Mackenzie River 
Valley. But it was not until oil gushed from the ground at Fort Norman in 1920 
that the Federal government showed any interest in the Dene and a second treaty, 
number 11, was hastily prepared and signed in 1921. As is so frequently the case 


in the Northwest Territories, profit and economics prevailed where human con- 


cerns had failed. 


‘",.. the said Indians do hereby cede, release, surrender and yield 
up to the Government of the Dominion of Canada, for His 
Majesty the King and His Successors for ever, all their rights, 
titles, and privileges whatsoever to the lands included within 
the following limits...’ 


Formula from Treaties. 


The words of the treaties were never explained, signatures were frequently forged 
and the Dene leaders who signed always insisted that they understood them to | 
be peace and friendship treaties, never land extinguishment treaties. “How’’ one 
chief asked, “could we sell our land for $5 when it is not ours to sell ? It belongs 
to our children and their children.” But the $5-a-head annual treaty money, the 
government asserted, meant the land had been surrendered. 
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For the next 40 years, the administration of the Northwest Territories was so 
indifferent, so filled with broken promises, so contrary to the best interest of the 
Dene, that the terms of the treaties were seldom fulfilled and reserve land was 
never set aside. So many promises were made and broken, especially as regards 
the right to hunt, fish and trap — 95 per cent of the Dene income — that hard- 
ships without parallel were heaped on the People. Economically they lived on the 
edge of chronic starvation. 


The western culture brought in by churches and the RCMP further encroached 
on the Dene way-of-life. Their small family units which spent much of their time 
in the bush made it difficult for them to understand what was happening and the 
discovery of oil at Fort Norman, gold at Yellowknife and uranium at Port 
Radium pushed the northern frontier further back. The polite and generally passive 
Dene watched in silent amazement as their land and culture were endlessly 
violated. 


Fewer and fewer people remembered that the treaties were originally designed 
to “protect’’ the Dene. It was not until the late 1960s that the People began to 
reassert the Dene way of life, and reminded Canada that there were some overdue 


debts to be paid. The People would never sell their land. 


By 1970, the Indian Brotherhood of the Northwest Territories was formed with 
its major aim to prepare a Dene land claim position. By 1973 the Dene, including 
the status, non-status and Metis had grown together with increasing political 
awareness and the conviction that if they were to survive as a unique people within 
Canada, they must regain control of their lives and land and never again entrust 
them to outsiders, no matter how sincere the promises might sound. 


Be oe EN ect GoGo ae wt 


In 1973, some of the chiefs applied to the Supreme Court of the N.W.T. 
(bnorthwest Territory) for permission to file a caveat (a declaration of prior 
interest in the land) on 450,000 square miles of the Mackenzie District which, 


if granted, would prevent any transfer of land without permission of the Dene. 


It was the first major test of Dene strength and, with the rumblings of the 
proposed Mackenzie Valley Natural Gas Pipeline already being heard, it cast 
the first doubts on the validity of major resource development projects on Dene 


land. 


The Dene nation caveat area of 450,000 square miles. 


The story of the caveat hearing is one of the most fascinating in Canadian legal 
history. The judge took his court to the people and travelled up and down the 
river valley hearing evidence in their own languages, in somes cases in their 
homes. Testimony from Chiefs who recall the treaty parties of 1921 contradicted 
the commonly held belief that rights had been extinguished. Julian Yendo, still a 
sprightly 90-year-old resident of Fort Wrigley, described how his name on the 
treaty was a forgery because he had, in fact been away when the treaty party 
came through. 


After six months of hearings, Judge William Morrow brought in a landmark 
decision on behalf of the Chiefs. He ruled that because the indigenous people 
had occupied the land since time immemorial they were, in fact, the owners of 
the land under the concept of aboriginal rights and that the treaties had never 
extinguished their title. The judge expressed “the uneasy feeling that the negotia- 
tions were not all as above-board as one would have hoped for” and ruled that a 


caveat could be filed. 


But the leaders of the Dene also realized that court action alone would never 
define their rights. And so they began in 1974 to develop a land claim that 
would eventually, they hoped, bring the federal government to the negotiating | 
table and enshrine forever Dene rights in Canadian legislation. 


Near the Arctic Circle the Dene came together in the first of a series of meetings 
to discuss the direction their land claims would take and, after five days of 
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meetings, the Dene released to the people of Canada a statement of their 


intentions. 


The essence of that land claim was a demand that the federal government formally 
recognize their aboriginal title to the same 450,000 square miles. A joint land 
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Proposed pipeline routes to bring Alaska (U.S.A.) gas across Dene 


land in Canada to the mid-western United States markets. 


claims committee was established and under the slogan of “Land and Unity’’ the 
federal government was served notice that the onus was squarely with Ottawa 
to make good its claim that it was prepared to negotiate whenever the Indian 
people were. 


The assembly closed with prophetic warning to the delegates that they faced 
great odds and must be prepared for a “long, hard struggle”. 


It was a long, hard struggle. As the people prepared themselves for self-deter- 
mination by passing their now famous Dene Declaration in July of 1975, the 
federal government was belatedly recognizing the potential impact of an enor- 
mous, multi-national backed transportation project scheduled to cross Dene Land. 


The Mackenzie Valley Natural Gas Pipeline planned secretly by a consortium 
of oil, natural gas and pipeline companies, most of them controlled by United 
States compagnies, was the largest project of private enterprise ever planned for 
Canada. Estimated now to cost more than $8 billion, its 48-inch, 2,600-mile 
route would carry Alaskan gas (see map page 00) across the Yukon Territory 
into the Mackenzie River delta and thence south across Canada to markets 
in the mid-western United States. 


For years it had the tacit support of the Canadian government and the wholesale 
backing of such giants of the energy industry as Exxon, and its Canadian sub- 
sidiary Imperial Oil, as well as Shell, Gulf and others. The pipeline would bring 
thousands of southern construction workers, wreak unknown damage on the 
fragile Arctic eco-system, and leave the Dene even more colonized. In fact they 
were convinced they would never survive. 


The government faced growing opposition from the Dene and from Southern 
Canadians. A demand for a serious study of the environmental and socio-economic 
impacts of such a gigantic project on the lives and land of the Northern people 
led to the setting up of a commission of inquiry under the chairmanship of one 
of Canada’s most noted jurists, Mr. Justice Thomas Berger. The inquiry soon 
established itself as a unique process within Canadian history and clearly the 
government and the energy industry had taken on more than they bargained for. 


It would therefore be dishonest to try to impose an immediate 
settlement that we know now — and that the native people 
will know before the ink is dry — will not achieve thetr 
goals. They will soon realize — just as the native people on 
the prairies realized a century ago as the settlers poured in — 
that the actual course of events on the ground will deny the 
promises that appear on paper. The advance of the industrial 
system would determine the course of events, no matter what 
Parliament, the courts, this Inquiry or anyone else may say. 


Northern Frontier, Northern Homeland 


For the Judge, as he soon was known to all people in the North, took his inquiry 
into every one of the twenty-six Dene communities. He listened to more than 


1,000 people testify in their own languages about the pipeline. 


For 19 months he travelled by plane, boat, snowmobile and truck to hear from 
the people of the North. The Dene assembled as well an impressive array of 
internationally known witnesses for the more formal hearings and the people of 
the villages told the judge over and over that a pipeline would be the end of 
them. 


On May 9, 1977 after spending more than $5 million and amassing almost 
50,000 pages of evidence, Judge Berger brought out a document that was 
immediately hailed as a victory for and by the Dene. Entitled Northern Frontier — 
Northern Homeland it recommended that no pipeline be built across Dene 
land until their claims were settled and implemented, a period the Judge said 
would take at least 10 years. 


If the native people are to achieve their goals, no pipeline can 
be built now. Some will say this decision must mean that there 
will be no economic development in the North. If a pipeline is 
not built now, so the argument goes, the northern economy 
will come to a halt. But this view misconstrues the nature of the 
northern economy and northern development. 


Northern Frontier, Northern Homeland 


It was a devastating blow to the multi-nationals. The Dene, with support from 
the churches and environmentalists, had stood up to the might of government 
and industry and a white southern judge had listened. 


But in the meantime the claim to the land had not been forgetten, and using 
the Dene Declaration as the basis for the claim, a proposed agreement-in-principle 
was worked out. The Dene Declaration simply said to the Government of 
Canada and to the people of the world that the original people of the Mackenzie 
Valley were a unique race and culture and declared themselves to be a nation 
within Canada with the right to self-determination. It called for the people 
of Canada and the nations of the world to recognize this simple fact. 


‘What we seek then is independence and self-determination within the country 
of Canada. That is what we mean when we call for a just land settlement for the 
Dene Nation.” 


The government responded by calling the statement separatist and childish. But 


despite the adamant opposition of Northern whites and the government, despite 
internal struggles, the Dene never wavered in their struggle and by the fall 
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of 1976 they were ready to present to the federal government a proposed 
agreement-in-principle outlining the grounds for negotiation. 


At this point the government, because of opposition from a small group of Dene 
who favored pipeline construction, immediately cut off funding for the assembly 
required to bring Dene representatives from all over the Mackenzie to approve 
the agreement. 


Emergency funding was provided by the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches. 
On October 8, 1976 the Dene met again, this time to present to the world 
their statement of rights, the basis for negotiation, the agreement-in-principle 
stating their belief in their land and their unity. It was supported by more than 
2,000 pages of research. 


Two weeks later a delegation flew to Ottawa, the Canadian capital to present 
the agreement to the Minister of Indian and Northern Affairs. 


There should be no pipeline across the Northern Yukon. It 
would entail irreparable environmental losses of national and 
international importance. And a Mackenzie Valley pipeline 
should be postponed for ten years. If it were built now, it would 
bring limited economic benefits, its social impact would be 
devastating, and it would frustrate the goals of native claims. 
Postponement will allow sufficient time for native claims to 
be settled, and for new programs and new institutions to be 


established. 


THE PROPOSED 
AGREEMENT 


We the Dene have lived on our traditional lands since before any man can 
remember. Our land is the cradle of Dene Civilization and has nourished our 
people for thousands upon thousands of years. Through these thousands of years, 
we the Dene, a nation of people, have decided for ourselves how we live. We 
developed our own values and our own understanding of the world. We devel- 
oped our own languages and our own laws, our actions were based on our under- 
standing of the world. For thousands of years, we have been a nation determin- 
ing our own destiny. 


More recently, our nation has undergone difficult and threatening times. Non- 
Dene with different values, different languages, different laws, have come onto 
our lands. Rather than living with us in peace, non-Dene have tried to force us 
to think, act and become non-Dene. Rather than recognizing our right to our 
own land, non-Dene have taken resources from our land for their own profit. 
Rather than recognize our national right to self-determination, non-Dene have 
judged us to be inferior, and tried to control us. 


In 1899 and 1921, our nation made two treaties with the non-Dene. For our 
forefathers, the treaties were an agreement with the non-Dene whereby we would 
live in peace and mutual respect, whereby our right to continued self-determination 
would be guaranteed. In Dene society, men related to men by agreement. We 
understood that a man was measured by how he kept his word. The agreement 
that our forefathers made verbally with the Government of Canada was that our 
right to self-determination shall never be violated “...as long as the world does 
not change, as long as the sun continues, as long as the river continues to flow, 
as long as this land shall last.”” It was not until the late 1960's that we became 
aware of the meaning of the written versions Treaties 8 and 11. 


By fraud, the written versions contained conditions never agreed to by our 
forefathers : 


““...the said Indians do hereby cede, release, surrender and yield up to the Govern- 
ment of the Dominion of Canada, for His Majesty the King and His Successors 
forever, all their rights, titles, and privileges whatsoever to the lands included 
within the following limits...” 
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From this fraud, for over a half a century, the Government of Canada has 
proceeded to consciously and continuously undermine our nation. The Govern- 
ment of Canada has imposed whatever laws it has deemed necessary to exploit 
the resources of our land. We have been seen as obstructions to this exploitation 
and have been increasingly pressured to assimilate into the very system which 
exploits our lands and undermines our rights as a people. 


In truth, what has happened is a process much worse that just the theft of our 
land and our resources. What has happened is the theft of our humanity, the 
theft of us as a people, the theft of our right to be. This process began even before 
the treaties, with the explorers, fur traders, and missionaries. Over the past few 
years it has been accelerated and intensified with the hunger to exploit our lands. 
This process is colonization. The Government of Canada and its agent, the 
Territorial Government, along with transnational corporations, are the colo- 
nizers. Over the years, and at present, they have been allies in the common 
cause of changing us to fit their definition of mankind. 


We have decided that this must stop. We have decided that we must now work 
for our decolonization. We have decided to once again become the subjects of 
our own development, rather than the objects of someone else’s decisions. 


It is over half a century since the time of the first treaties between our nation 
and non-Dene. Now, both the Government of Canada and the Dene Nation 
are seeking to make a new agreement, a treaty which will be respected and lasting 
for both parties. 


“...Analysis of the philosophy and activities of transnational corporations shows that 
they do concentrate enormous economic, technological and financial power within 
comparatively few industrial and financial institutions based in the dominant indus- 
trialized countries. They exploit the natural resources of many parts of the world in a 
process in which they, and the countries in which they are based, are the major benefi- 
ciaries. They have become increasingly oligopolistic, a process in which a handful of 
corporations can control a commodity or resource. They have utilized their flexibility 
to exploit cheap labour and have moved their operations to where they can achieve the 
greatest profit, regardless of local consequences. Their presence has often led to the 
under-development and stagnation of Third World economies. They have in fact evolved 
a new ‘transnational identity’ which requires a response which is also transnational.” 


' 


From the Report of WCC Consultation on Transnational Corporations, Geneva, June 13-18, 
LOFF, 


Our experience has taught us that it is foolhardy to expect anyone other than 
ourselves to protect our interests. We must have more than an assurance that 
our interests will be taken care of by others, or by the institutions of others. 
Relationships whereby one party undertakes to protect the interests of others 
are by definition colonial. Therefore, we insist on the right to define, protect and 
present our own interest. 


This means that we must have our own exclusive political jurisdiction within 
Canada. We must have our own political institutions through which we both 
govern ourselves internally as we choose, and continue to present our collective 
interests externally to the rest of Canada. Only with our own exclusive political 
jurisdiction can we meet these requirements. Unless these requirements are met, 
it is meaningless to talk of the Dene as a people, or Dene Culture, being a 
continuing reality. Any other arrangement would be genocide. 


Our rights to self-government within the Confederation of Canada must be 
the basis of our new agreement with the federal government. Basic to that 
right is the recognition to exclusive Dene political jurisdiction over areas of 
primary importance to our life as a people. 


It 1s, however, the people who live in the North that we ought 
to be most concerned about, especially the native people. Euro- 
Canadian society has refused to take native culture seriously. 
European institutions, values and use of land were seen as the 
basis of culture. Native institutions, values and language were 
rejected, ignored or misunderstood and — given the native 
people’s use of land — the Europeans had no difficulty in 
supposing that native people possessed no real culture at all. 
Education was perceived as the most effective instrument of 
cultural change: so, educational systems were introduced that 
were intended to provide the native people with a useful and 
meaningful cultural inheritance, since their own ancestors had 
left them none. 


The culture, values and traditions of the native people amount 
to a great deal more than crafts and carvings. Their respect for 
the wisdom of the elders, their concept of family responsibilities, 
their willingness to share, their special relationship with the 
land — all of these values persist today, although native people 
have been under almost unremitting pressure to abandon them. 
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THE 
DENE 
DECLARATION 


STATEMENT OF RIGHTS 


We the Dene of the N.W.T. insist on the right to be regarded by ourselves and the 


world as a nation. 


Our struggle is for the recognition of the Dene Nation by the Government and people 
of Canada and the peoples and governments of the world. 


As once Europe was the exclusive homeland of the European peoples, Africa the exclusive 
homeland of the African peoples, the New World, North and South America, was 
the exclusive homeland of aboriginal peoples of the New World, the Amerindian and the 


Inuit. 


The New World like other parts of the world has suffered the experience of colonialism 
and imperialism. Other peoples have occupied the land — often with force — and 
foreign governments have imposed themselves on our people. Ancient civilizations and 
ways of life have been destroyed. 


Colonialism and imperialism is now dead or dying. Recent years have witnessed the 
birth of new nations or rebirth of old nations out of the ashes of colonialism. 


As Europe is the place where you will find European countries with European 
governments for European peoples, now also you will find in Africa and Asia the existence 
of African and Asian countries with African and Asian governments for the African 


and Asian peoples. 


The African and Asian peoples — the peoples of the Third World — have fought for 
and won the right to self-determination, the right to recognition as distinct peoples and 
the recognition of themselves as nations. 
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But in the New World the native peoples have not fared so well. Even in countries in 
South America where the Native peoples are the vast majority of the population there is 
not one country which has an Amerindian government for the Amerindian peoples. 


Nowhere in the New World have the Native peoples won the right to self-determination 
and the right to recognition by the world as a distinct people and as Nations. 


While the Native people of Canada are a minority in their homeland, the Native people 
of the N.W.T., the Dene and Inuit, are a majority of the population of the N.W.T. 


The Dene find themselves as part of a country. That country is Canada. But the 
Government of Canada is not the government of the Dene. These governments were not 
the choice of the Dene, they were imposed upon the Dene. 


What we the Dene are struggling for is the recognition of the Dene Nation by the 
governments and peoples of the world. 


And while there are realities we are forced to submit to, such as the existence of 
a country called Canada, we insist on the right to self-determination as a distinct people 
and the recognition of the Dene Nation. 


We the Dene are part of the Fourth World. And as the peoples and Nations of the 
world have come to recognize the existence and rights of those peoples who make up 
the Third World the day must come and will come when the nations of the Fourth World 
will come to be recognized and respected. The challenge to the Dene and the world is 
to find the way for the recognition of the Dene Nation. 


Our plea to the world is to help us in our struggle to find a place in the world com- 
munity where we can exercise our right to self-determination as a distinct people and as 


a nation. 


What we seek then is independence and self-determination within the country of Canada. 
This is what we mean when we call for a just land settlement for the Dene Nation. 
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History and rights of the Dene 


In 1899 and 1921 our forefathers saw fit to enter into treaties 8°and 11 with 
the Dominion of Canada. We did so in an effort to protect our interests from 
the continuing invasion of non-Dene. Our forefathers saw a need to obtain 
assurance from the non-Dene government, whom they felt was responsible for 
the actions of non-Dene on Dene lands, that the security of our ways of life would 
not be undermined, that our right to continue to lead our chosen way of life and 
govern our own affairs would not be challenged. | 


We learned shortly after the making of those treaties that those we negotiated 
with were breaking their word. Since then nearly every term of the agreement 
we entered into so solemnly has been broken by the non-Dene. 


We have recently come to grips with the implications of living in a world in 
which men make decisions not by agreement but by manipulation of power. The 
lesson of the Treaties and the lesson of our experience since that time is that our 
rights will not be adequately protected by assurances of non-Dene institutions, 
be they corporations or the federal government. Our rights will only be protected 
by the assertion of those rights by ourselves. This lesson, above ail, has made it 
clear that we must govern ourselves through our own exclusive institutions and 
must have the ability not simply to negotiate an agreement, once and for all, with 
the federal government, but an ability to negotiate the terms of all activities 
affecting our interests long into the future. This is why recognition, not extin- 
guishment, of rights in the form of an exclusive Dene jurisdiction or government 
is the first principle of our position. 


We cannot understand how anyone could seriously suggest that we would consider 
negotiating the extinguishment of our rights. What we insist upon is a departure 
from the tradition in Canada that rights must be extinguished. We want our 
property rights to our land recognized and preserved, not extinguished. Such 
recognition of Aboriginal land has happened elsewhere in the world and we 
cannot see why it cannot happen here. 


However, our rights are more than property rights. We have important human 
rights recognized in International Laws, such as the right to self-determination 
as a people. 


Our struggle, like oppressed and colonized people everywhere, is the assertion 
of the right to recognition and self-determination as a people. Our demands are 
the recognition and protection of those important human rights which have been 
secured by other peoples. We are a nation of the fourth world, the world of 
aboriginal peoples within the framework of independent, nation states. 


This is not separatism. It means self-reliance and self-determination as people 
within Canada. It means a reclarification of our rights and a negotiation of our 
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place in confederation in the context of a Dene government. We know that this 
is in the spirit of the Canadian constitution and that there is no reason why the 
tradition of extinguishment has to be followed. We can never agree to the 
extinguishment of ourselves as a people. 


There are other lessons to be learned from the Dene experience of the last 
fifty years. The right of self-determination has many aspects. Constitutional 
recognition, that is, recognition of the right of the Dene to govern themselves 
through institutions of their choosing, would be insufficient to ensure Dene 
independence and the development of the Dene as a people. Colonialism is not 
simply a matter of political control but also a matter of economic and social 
relationships. The truth of this observation is borne out by the experience of 
formerly colonial Third World countries. 


Achievement of political independence in the absence of any restructuring of 
colonial economic relationships has led to the continuation of a much more subtle, 
but very real, economic neo-colonialism. Resource development continues under 
‘foreign initiative and control, making the local economy dependent on decisions 
made by and large in accordance with external interests. Far more important, 
the ownership and control of resources by external interests leads to economic 
surplus attributable to these resources being drained out of the country for reinvest- 
ment elsewhere. It is this loss of economic surplus which most severely under- 
mines the ability of underdeveloped areas to become self-determining. 


In the early days, the fur trade was the main basis of the relationship between 
Dene and non-Dene. The traders depended on us for their survival, both in 
terms of food and for the fur which kept them in business. In turn, we became 
dependent on the traders for our traps, some basic provisions and other essentials 
such as guns and axes. 


As long as the traders were dependent on our people for food and fur we were 
treated with respect, with recognition. However, improvements in transportation 
allowed the traders to import their food supplies. Meanwhile, in spite of the 
Treaties, the government allowed non-Dene trappers to enter the North. The 
non-Dene trappers had no long-term interest in the fur-bearing animals and 
quickly set about depleting the areas he trapped, much the same way mining 
companies and oil companies today remove forever the birthright of the Dene 
in the non-renewable resource sector. Both of these events changed the relation- 
ship between our people and non-Dene. The traders no longer depended on 
provisions supplied by us, while the non-Dene trappers depleted our fur-bearing 
animals. 


Finally, when the bottom fell out of the fur market and prices fell, we were left 
high and dry. We had started from a position of equals and were now left in a 
state of considerable need. 
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QUOTE FROM A DENE 


We are saying we have the right to determine our own lives. This right derives from the fact 
that we were here first. We are saying we are a distinct people, a nation of people, and we must 
have a special right within Canada. We are distinct in that it will not be an easy matter for 
us to be brought into your system because we are different. We have our own system, our own 
way-of-life, our own cultures and traditions. We have our own languages, our own laws, and 
a system of justice... 


Land claims... (mean) our survival as a distinct people. We are a people with a long 
history and a whole culture, a culture which has survived... We want to survive as a people, 
(hence) our stand for maximum independence within your society. We want to develop our 
own economy. We want to acquire political independence for our people, within the Canadian 
constitution. We want to have our own system of government, by which we can control and 
develop our land for our benefit. We want to have the exclusive right to hunt, to fish and 
to trap. 


We are saying that on the basis of our (aboriginal) land rights, we have an ownership and 
the right to participate directly in resource development. 


We want, as the original owners of this land, to receive royalties from (past) developments and 
for future developments, which we are prepared to allow. These royalties will be used to fund 
local economic development, which we are sure will last long after the companies have exhausted 
the non-renewable resources of our land. The present system attempts to put us into a wage 
economy as employees of companies and governments over which we have no control. We want 
to strengthen the economy at the community level, under the collective control of our people. 
In this way many of our young people will be able to participate directly in the community and 
not have to move elsewhere to find employment. 


We want to become involved in the education of our children in the communities where we 
are a majority. We want to be able to control the local schools. We want to start our 
own schools tn the larger centres in the North where we are in a minority... 


Where the governments have a continuing role after the land settlement, we want to have a 
clear recognition as a distinct people, especially at the community level. Also at the community 
level, powers and control should lie with the chief and band council. To achieve all this is not 
easy. Much work lies ahead of us... 


We must again become a people making our own history. To be able to make our own history 
is to be able to mould our own future, to build our society that preserves the best of our past and 
our traditions, while enabling us to grow and develop as a whole people. 


We want a soctety where all are equal, where people do not exploit others. We are not against 
change, but it must be under our terms and under our control... We ask that our rights as a 


people for self-determination be respected. 


Robert Andre of Arctic Red River, 

in testimony before the Mackenzte 

Valley Natural Gas Pipeline Inquiry, 

Page 17 1 (ff) of the Berger Report, Volume One. 
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The main lesson we learned from this experience was that participation in the 
market economy is not enough. We must have control in order to ensure that 
our relationship with the non-Dene remains one between equals rather than one 


of dependency. 


While the fur trade drained away the economic surplus, created by the hard 
work of Dene trappers, to be used to build the economic empire of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company elsewhere in Canada and in such racist economies as that of South 
African controlled Namibia, the fur trade did not demand that we give up our 
land. While our people became increasingly dependent on the non-Dene economy, 
the fur trade did not result in the tremendous influx of non-Dene brought about 
by the exploitation of non-renewable resources on our land. 


For the mining companies, oil companies, and prospectors, ownership of the 
land was indeed an important consideration. This is what motivated the Federai 
Government to negotiate treaties, to remove the Dene interest in the land in order 
to make it available to the developers. Because of our trust in verbal agreements 
and our trust in a government with which we had little experience, we realized 
this all too late. 


The development of the non-renewable resource sector — the gold mines at 
Yellowknife, the oil field at Norman Wells, the mines at Port Radium and Echo 
Bay, the lead-zinc mine at Pine Point, the gas field at Pointed Mountain, and 
the massive exploration effort of this century — resulted in an influx of non-Dene 
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settlers, under the auspices of the federal government and its local colonial 
establishment, the Government of the Northwest Territories. The assumption of 
racial and cultural superiority, so necessary to justify this abrogation of our national 
rights led to the imposition of a non-Dene educational system, non-Dene religious 
hierarchy, non-Dene political institutions and a host of other non-Dene authorities, 
not least important of which were those concerned with housing, health and 
social assistance. 


For instance, instead of providing the tools with which to overcome colonialism, 
our most pressing problem, the so-called “education” system was based on 
assumptions that provide the underpinnings of colonialism — racial superiority, 
elitism, the capitalist ethic, authoritarianism and so forth. 


In the political sphere, the assumption of racial and cultural superiority led to 
the imposition of non-Dene political institutions which completely ignored our 
tradition of decision-making by consensus and government by agreement. Our 
attempts to employ these non-Dene institutions to achieve our aims have proven 


futile. 


It is the nature of colonial government that it focuses on symptoms of the colonial 
relationship without ever questioning the cause. The result is an ever increasing 
colonial bureaucracy whose relationship to the colonized must be founded on 
assumptions of superiority in order to justify its continuation. The failure of 
colonial development programs and the growth of the welfare bureaucracy are 
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implicit in continuing colonial relationships. From our point of view, perhaps the 
most destructive efforts of the colonial bureaucracy involve the recruitment of Dene 
to exercise a neo-colonial role as welfare officers, classroom assistants, special 
constables, settlement secretaries and entrepreneurs. The result of such programs 
is the creation of a small neo-colonial elite who benefit from a continuing colonial 
relationship. 


It would be easy to detail further examples of the colonial implications of non- 
renewable resource development in the N.W.T., but this is not the intention. 
It is important to recognize only that colonialism crept upon our people who, 
without previous experience, had no way of predicting the consequences. Today, 
with considerable colonial experience behind us, we are turning our attention 
and efforts to decolonization — coming to terms with the effect of colonialism 
in our lives and planning action to regain control over our destiny. 


It must also be noted that the heavy concentration on the colonial development 
of non-renewable resources has made it extremely difficult for us to maintain our 
traditional land-based activities. The renewable resource sector has been under- 
mined by the unbridled exploitation of non-renewable resources. This subversion 
has resulted from environmental impact (eg. arsenic pollution of Yellowknife 
Bay, and flooding of lands around Pine Point Mine), the drainage of economic 
surplus from the region, the influx of transients and settlers, and the coercion 
which forced us into permanent settlements, to name only a few causes. 


The lessons of this period of our history suggest the need for a concerted effort 
at decolonization to undo the destructive effects of colonial experience. Further- 
more, the experience with non-renewable resource development has convinced us 
that we must have control over decisions concerning further developments on our 
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land, not only to set the conditions which will control the impact of such activities 
but also to reap the benefits which the right of ownership entails. Millions of 
dollars in economic rents, or super profits have left the N.W.T. to be invested 
elsewhere by the companies concerned. These rents should have remained to 
support our development objectives. 


Clearly, we must develop our own economy, rather than depending on externally 
initiated development. Such an economy would not only encourage continued 
renewable resource activities, such as hunting, fishing and trapping but would 
include community-scale activities designed to meet our needs in a more self- 
reliant fashion. True Dene development will entail political control, an adequate 
resource base, and continuity with our past. It will be based on our own experience 
and values. In accordance with our emphasis on sharing, Dene development 
will not permit a few to gain at the expense of the whole community. Our purpose 
is to bring to an end such colonialism and to re-establish a process and experience 
of development for the Dene nation as a whole. As such, we believe the conditions 
that govern the development of individuals will determine the conditions for the 
development of the whole Dene community. This has always been our belief. 
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THE 
AGREEMENT 


WHEREAS prior to the coming of the Europeans the Dene, the Aboriginal people of 
the Mackenzie Valley, have lived on their traditional lands since time immemorial ; 
AND WHEREAS the Dene have certain property rights to their traditional lands ; 

AND WHEREAS Europeans and other non-Dene have settled upon and undertaken 
developments upon the traditional lands of the Dene without an agreement or treaty 
between the Dene and non-Dene Canadians ; 

AND WHEREAS confusion exists as to the meaning of Treaties 8 and 11 ; 

AND WHEREAS there are in International Law certain political, human and universal 
rights such as the rights to self-determination, non-discrimination, and enjoyment of 
culture which are witnessed in the practice of nations and international instruments 
such as the United Nation’s Declaration of Human Rights ; 

AND WHEREAS the Dene have survived as a people ; 

AND WHEREAS both the Dene and the Government of Canada have expressed a 
desire to see clarification of the rights of the Dene and the negotiation of a new agreement 
or treaty between the Dene and other Canadians at the earliest possible occasion ; 


IT IS THEREFORE AGREED between the Dene and the Government of Canada 
that negotiations do commence forthwith to resolve the aforesaid according to the 
following principles : 

1. The Dene have the right to recognition, self- determination, and ongoing growth 
as a People and as a Nation. 

2. The Dene, as Aboriginal People, have a special status under the Constitution of 
Canada. 

3. The Dene, as Aboriginal People, have the right to retain ownership of so much of 
their traditional lands, and under such terms. as to ensve their independence and 
self-reliance, traditionally, economicall-' and socially, and the maintenance of whatever 
other rights they have, whether specified in this agreement or not. 

4. The definition of the Dene is the right of the Dene. The Dene know who they are. 
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5. The Dene have the right to practice and preserve their languages, traditions, customs 
and values. 

6. The Dene have the right to develop their own institutions and enjoy their rights as 
a People in the framework of their own institutions. 

7. There will therefore be within Confederation, a Dene government with jurisdiction 
over a geographical area and over subject matters now within the jurisdiction of either 
the Government of Canada or the Government of the Northwest Territories. 

8. The Government of Canada hereafter in the exercise of matters within its jurisdiction 
(and following a settlement with the Dene) will 

(a) abandon the “last frontier” mentality and all attempts to colonize and settle Dene 
lands ; and 

(b) do everything in its power to assist in the recognition, survival, and development of 
the Dene as a People. 

9. The Government of Canada will finance the establishment of new Dene communities 
in cases where existing communities are inhabited by significant numbers of non-Dene and 
a significant proportion of the Dene community wishes to re-establish themselves else- 
where. 

10. The Dene will be compensated for past use of Dene land by non-Dene. 

11. Within six months of the signing of the agreement, negotiations will commence 
for a final agreement or treaty, and within six months of the signing of the final 
agreement, legislation incorporating the terms of the final agreement will be submitted 
to Parliament. 

12. It is recognized and accepted that negotiations must allow for the on-going involve- 
ment of all Dene. 

13. In the interim period between the signing of this agreement and the passing of 
legislation by Parliament, the parties hereto will not take any actions which violate either 
the terms or the spirit of this agreement. 


AND WHEREAS the Dene recognize that there are non-Dene who have come to live 
among the Dene and the Dene wish to be fair to them ; 

AND WHEREAS both the Dene and the Government of Canada wish to recognize 
and respect the rights of the non-Dene ; 

AND WHEREAS the Dene recognize that while Territorial Council and municipal 
councils are governments in the non-Dene tradition, the non-Dene have the right to 
evolve more democratic forms of institutions based on democracy and equality and the 
representation of the interests of the masses of non-Dene, not an elite ; 


IT IS THEREFORE AGREED that the following principles are recognized by the 
Dene and the Government of Canada ; 

14. The Dene agree that non-Dene have the right to self-determination and the use 
and development of their own institutions; and the Dene pledge their support to the 
non- Dene in the pursuit of their rights. 

15. The Government of Canada will establish a regime to compensate all non-Dene 
who suffer hardship because of, or non-Dene who wish to leave the Northwest Ter- 
ritories because they are unable to adjust to, changes ensuring the viability of the principles 
herein contained and particularly measures introduced to guarantee the recognition, 
self-determination, and development of the Dene as a People. 

16. The Dene agree that all non-Dene holding lands in estate fee simple as of October 15, 
1976 will not be deprived of their property rights, but after that date all lands will be 


subject to the terms of this agreement. 
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AUTHORITY 


Can a people like the Dene declare themselves to be a nation and claim the right 
of national self-determination ? Eminent scholars in Canada and abroad, such 
as Dr. Ian Brownlie of Oxford University, England ; Professor Richard Falk of 
Princeton University, U.S.A.; Professor Peter Russell of the University of 
Toronto, Canada; and Professor John Saul of York University, Toronto, 
Canada ; are convinced not only of the justice but the legality, both under Public 
International Law and Canadian Constitutional Law, of the claim of the Dene. 


The Dene in their Dene Declaration describe how they see and declare themselves 
to be a nation. Having declared themselves to be a nation, they also satisfy certain 
objective criteria, such as sharing common race, language, territory, traditions 
and belief systems. Thus they are a nation. 


They do not declare themselves to be a nation in the sense of a nation-state, but 
it is not just nation-states that have the right to self-determination. All peoples 
have that right and there is no reason why it should be denied to nations of 
peoples within independent nation-states. 


The right of self-determination has evolved to a legal right under public inter- 
national law. The measures required to make the exercise of that right viable is a 
question of fact. The Dene insist that they must have their own jurisdiction 
within Canada and Prof. Russell has argued that it is indeed within the spirit of 
the Canadian constitution that the Dene be given the opportunity to negotiate 
their place within confederation. 


THE CHURCHES 


Although the churches have often been seen as a major part of the colonizing 
process, in recent years they have been among the Dene’s strongest supporters in 
Southern Canada. | 


When the white race first came to Northern Canada, the missionaries of the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican (then Church of England) churches were not 
far behind. The Oblates of Mary Immaculate (OMI) and the zealous Church 
Missionary Society (CMS) competed for the souls of the Dene, often “leap- 
frogging’ each other up the Mackenzie River Valley from trading-post to trading- 
post so that even today one finds villages that are entirely Anglican or entirely 
Roman Catholic. Names often indicate the French or English tradition of the 
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missionaries since most services, other than law-enforcement or trade, were left 
to the missionaries. 


The churches established hospitals and residential schools and it is these latter 
that cause much of the Dene’s antipathy towards the churches work in past years. 
Too often the Church brought Christianity in one hand and white western culture 
in the other. Native spirituality, languages and culture were either ignored or 
actively opposed by the teachers. Stories of children being physically disciplined 
for speaking their own languages were common and tales of young boys and 
girls being removed from their parents are cited as examples of the missionaries 
insensitivity to the Indian culture and traditions. 


The federal government is now prepared to negotiate with the 
native people on a comprehensive basis, and the native people of 
the North are prepared to articulate their interests over a broad 
range of concerns. These concerns begin with the land, but are 
not limited to it: they include land and land use, renewable 
and non-renewable resources, schools, health and social services, 
public order and, overarching all of these, the future shape and 
composition of political institutions in the North. 


The concept of native self-determination must be understood 
in the context of native claims. When the Dene refer to them- 
selves as a nation, as many of them have, they are not renouncing 
Canada or Confederation. Rather, they are proclaiming that 
they are a distinct people, who share a common historical 
experience, a common set of values, and a common world view. 
They want their children and thetr children’s children to be 
secure in that same knowledge of who they are and where they 
came from. They want their own experience, traditions and va- 
lues to occupy an honourable place in the contemporary life of 
our country. Seen in this light, they say their claims will lead to 
the enbancement of Confederation — not to its renunciation. 


Northern Frontier, Northern Homeland 


The schools were located in a few major centres established by the churches and 
because of the difficulty of Northern travel children were usually in residences 
for a minimum of 10 months a year and often for many years without contact 
with their families or communities. This served to alienate the children from 
their Dene culture. and lifestyle and to further the generally accepted philosophy 


of assimilation. 


By the end of the Second World War the churches were beginning to see their 
health and educational services to native people in Canada in a new light, but by 
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the 1960s the government had taken over most of these facilities. The Churches 
tended to be isolated from the mainstream of Canadian life and it was not until 
the early 1970s that a renewed concern for, and commitment to, the people they 
had evangelized became apparent. 


In the Anglican Church a series of independent studies was commissioned and 
reports indicated that the churches should be more concerned about the develop- 
ment of the Native people of the North than merely servicing those people who still 
went to church and were urged to develop new styles of ministry. 


But the key year was 1975 when, under pressure from both native organizations 
and clergy in the Northern dioceses, the two Northern denominations issued 
major statements supporting the land claims. In June of 1975, the General Synod 
of the Anglican Church of Canada, called for a halt to Northern industrial deve- 
lopment projects until land claims had been settled. Later that year the 100 
Roman Catholic bishops of Canada issued a Labour Day statement entitled 
Northern Development : At What Cost which called into question many of the 
misconceptions and stereotypes of the Canadian North and pledged full support 


for the Natives engaged in land claims negotiations. 


As a result the two churches, joined by the United Church of Canada, formed in 
the fall of 1975 the Interchurch project on Northern Development called Project 
North. Staffed by a husband and wife team, Hugh and Karmel McCullum, the 
project is mandated to challenge and mobilize the Southern church constituency 
on the issues of Northern development and to support the creative activities of 
Native people engaged in land claims negotiations. 


Since this project was formed, it has been joined by the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada, the Lutheran Church in America (Canada Section), the Mennonite 
Central Committee (Canada) and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Canada. 
The project has become somewhat of a controversial issue in churches for its 
strong support of the Dene, Inuit and Yukon Indians and for taking the position 
of a call for a moratorium on all major Northern resource development projects 
until land claims have been settled and implemented. 


Today major support coalitions exist in all parts of Canada and as the crucial 


decision-making process regarding Northern pipeline approaches, the support is 
growing, although the opposition is formidable. 
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Resolved that “this General Synod support the Native 
People in their efforts to obtain justice through recognition 
of treaty, aboriginal and other rights and through a just 
settlement of their land claims (and) request the federal 
government and, through Diocesan Bishops, request the 
appropriate provincial and territorial governments to halt 
planned development until aboriginal claims are settled and 
to initiate negotiations on the land claims issues without 
prior conditions...” 


— General Synod of the Anglican Church of Canada. 


“T cannot emphasize too strongly that we are in a new ball 
game. The old approaches are out. We've been allowed to 
delude ourselves about the situation for a long time because 
of a basic lack of political power in native communities. This 
is no longer the case and it is out of the question that the 


newly emerging political and legal power of native people | 
is likely to diminish. We must face the situation squarely as a 
political fact of life but more importantly, as a funda- 


mental point of honor and fairness. We do, indeed, have 
a significant piece of unfinished business that lies at the 
foundations of this country. 


— Dr. Lloyd Barber, Commissioner of Native Claims for 
| Canada. 


‘Support, in principle, for the unique land claims settlement 
proposal put forward by the Indian and Metis people — the 
Dene Nation..."’ and urged the Government “... to commit 
itself to achieving a land settlement acceptable to native 
people in the N.W.T. before authorizing or proceeding with 
any major new development projects, including the proposed 
Mackenzie Valley pipeline.” 


— OXFAM — Canada 


“Whether or not a pipeline is compatible with the land- 
based economy of the Mackenzie Valley inhabitants can 
only be decided by the natives themselves, once their rights 
to the land have been established. To make any decision 
about a pipeline while these land claims are still undecided 
would be grossly unjust.” 


United Steelworkers of America, District 6 
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“Whereas it is apparent to us all that our white forefathers 
did not deal fairly with the native peoples of Canada; and 
in fact appropriated to themselves with no or very little 
compensation to the natives, large segments of land in 
Canada: Be it resolved that this department record now 
its general support of the Indians of Canada in making their 
claims for land, and inform all native organizations” of this 
support.” 


— Department of Church and Soctety, 
Division of Mission in Canada, 


United Church of Canada. 


“We are especially concerned that the future of the North 
not be determined by colonial patterns of development, 
wherein a powerful few end up controlling both the people 
and the resources... 


‘Some present examples of industrial planning give us cause 
for great concern. For what we see emerging in the Canadian 
North are forms of exploitation which we often assume 
happen only in Third World countries: a serious abuse of 
both the native peoples and the energy resources of the North. 
Herein lies the Northern dilemma. What has been described 
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as the ‘last frontier’ may become our own ‘Third World’. 


— Canadian Catholic Conference of Bishops. 


“We support and endorse natives’ claim to land rights in 
northern Canada and urge the Federal Government to re- 
cognize the claim and settle the issue to the satisfaction of 
the Natives... and be it further resolved that any future 
development (industrial or commercial) of the North must 
meet with full endorsement of all the Native people.” 


Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union 


“A just settlement of their claims must be the basis of a 
new understanding between native and non-native. Some 
people fear that a settlement would result in all non-natives 
being shipped back to where their ancestors came from. The 
natives have never taken this position. If they had, many 
early European settlers would have starved or frozen to 


death.” 


— The Canadian Labor Congress 
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